THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
Permission to hold benefices in plurality, or to deprive such as
held them, passed through the Curia, and also all testamen-
tary disputes and dispositions. All grants of assent for the
founding of new religious orders, or for the addition of a new
house to existing orders were dealt with by the same body.
The Archbishop of Canterbury proposed to use his legatine
authority and visit the Abbey of St. Edmundsbury. The abbot
objected, and sent to the Curia to uphold him. On this occa-
sion the bribe was insufficient "unless in the circumstances use
might be made of the cross which was above the high altar,
and of a Mary, and a John, which images Archbishop Stigand
had adorned with much weight of gold and silver, and given
to the blessed Edmund1/' Every time a monk wished to
transfer his allegiance from one order to another, or a friar
wished to use a travelling altar, the Curia had to be called in.
A village called Berlin had entertained not angels but excom-
municates unawares, and lay under the displeasure of its
diocesan. Would the Curia deal with its bishop? An abbey
wanted an exclusive patent for a special breed of sheep and
pigs. A Shropshire rector had lost some of the grants which
showed him to hold his benefice from a certain abbey, and the
abbot demanded their replacement. Would the Curia issue
new documents, and what would it cost? In addition, a clerk
in the Curia had to possess the gifts of a literary detective, and
by a special knowledge of seals and handwriting decide whether
a particular document was forged or genuine. Lanfranc,
when Archbishop of Canterbury, forged no less than nine
documents to prove his pre-eminence over his brother of York.2
The Curia rejected them on the ground that there were no
seals and "did not at all savour of the Roman style." The
*Jocelyn of Brakelond. op. tit., p. 7.             2 Raskins, op. tit., p. 90.
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